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spect, since it was this impression which he selected 
to represent the " Calais Pier" at the reception to him 
by the Lotos Club. In giving the sense of space and 
atrial effects, there is much in common between Mr. 
Haden and Turner. This is well illustrated in the 
'* Erith Marshes," with its feeling of immense dis- 
tance. There is something of this, too, in the 
Greenwich plate, in which the hospital appears with as 
stately a grace as the palaces of Carthage. Students 
who have the opportunity to observe the trial proofs of 
this plate, as also of the " Windsor," will find much to 
interest them in Mr. Haden's way of w.orking. His 



that the plate of " Shere Mill Pond " was destroyed by 
him after the two hundred and tenth impression had 
been taken, although a London dealer offered him forty 
guineas for one corner. 



LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 



DESCRIPTIVE LABELS ON PICTURES VS. CATALOGUES 
—SIR EDMUND BECKETT AND THE ARCHITECTS. 



London, November 16, 1882. 
One of the points mooted at our late annual Social 
Science Congress, in the Art Section, was the small but 



This state of things is not confined to galleries or 
museums where the proceeds of the sale of a catalogue 
are an object ; it exists in many places where the pro- 
fessed intention is to enlighten the public without pay- 
ment. In other cases, such as the South Kensington 
Museum, the labels are full and careful, the studied 
composition of experts. For some reason or other the 
very reasonable and commendable suggestion made at 
the congress, that labels should be attached to pictures 
pointing out their merits, and conveying a little informa- 
tion respecting them, raised quite a flutter of opposi- 
tion. I have not been able to ascertain, and I have 
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revisions principally con- 
sist in removing all lines 
it is possible to remove, 
and in massing his blacks 
in the foreground. 

The most profitable of 
Mr. Haden's etchings has 
been the "Agamemnon/* 
which association has 
linked with the Te'me'- 
raire. Nothing more 
beautiful in water has 
ever been done with the 
etching needle. The 
drawing of the old vessel 
is full of interest both to 
the amateur and to the 
student. Mr. Hamerton 
has called attention to 
the way in which the 
shading has been sug- 
gested, by the disposition 
of the lines, producing 
the effect by a method 
which otherwise would 
be false. Of the profit 
of the ** Agamemnon" it 
has been estimated that 
Mr, Haden received fif- 
teen dollars a in mute for 
every minute employed 
on it. To these must be 

added the " Sunset in Tipperary," a dry point etching, 
marked with great richness of tone, " Challow Farm," 
" Sawly Abbey," " Wareham Bridge, ; ' and one of his 
rare figures, the portrait of his grandfather. It should 
be known that Mr. Haden's etchings are all printed in 
his own house, and that they all bear his name in pen- 
cil. In conclusion, it may be added, in illustration of 
the conscientious spirit in which Mr. Haden works, 




LEAD-PENCIL SKETCHES BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 

not unimportant one of labelling adequately the works of 
art exhibited in public galleries. Practice varies greatly. 
In some cases if an unlearned man walk into a pre- 
sumedly educational gallery of paintings and objects of 
art he will find next to no assistance in his efforts at 
self-culture, the catalogue being little but titles and 
numbers. If he cannot spare sixpence or a shilling 
for the catalogue, he may grope in absolute darkness. 



not been able to conceive, 
why this was so. Surely' 
it is an obviously good 
course. If any of the 
cognoscenti are offended 
by the didactic or patro- 
nizing look of such a 
course, they can surely 
take refuge in the reflec- 
tion that the information 
is not intended for such 
superior beings as they 
are, and omit to read the 
superscriptions. For the 
ordinary being I make 
bold to say that a label 
with full particulars, such 
as is used at South Ken- 
sington, is too desirable 
to admit of doubt ; and 
that a catalogue should 
not only give particulars, 
but contain hints to 
prompt the appreciation. 
If the choice lies between 
enlightening the many 
and conciliating the self- 
sufficiency of the few, 
there should be no hesi- 
tation in going for the 
former course. I can ' 
conceive no more inter- 
esting task for a Wyke Bayliss, or even a Ruskin, than 
the drawing up of such a catalogue for public galleries 
where the collection is permanent. And this view 
seems to have prevailed at the Social Science Congress, 
though the formal motion which expressed it was with- 
drawn." A still better practice would be that which is 
not unknown to our aforesaid Wyke Bayliss and some 
others, of conducting parties round galleries, and de- 
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livering a perambulatory lecture on the examples 
shown. Those who know enough already, or think 
they do, can refrain from joining in the perambulation. 

In a recent speech Mr. J. Sparkes, the recently 
appointed Principal of the National Art Training School 
at South Kensington, the government normal school 
for art, that is to say, remarked that England had been 
thirty years in achieving the now admitted improvement 
in taste which characterizes her manufactures, and in 
destroying the French monopoly of designing. Ameri- 
cans, he went on to say, often visited South Kensing- 
ton, and frequently saw all through the place in half an 
hour (a laugh), but he generally told them that it would 
take them in their country quite thirty years to accom- 
plish similar results. Such, according to one of our 
best authorities, is the prospect before you. Another 
quarter of a century and you may begin to design well. 
Without flattery, and with deference, I beg leave to 
doubt this. You are quicker than we are, you have 
our experience to guide you, and you have less vis 
inertiae to get over in your country than we had in 
ours. 

Mr. Ruskin recently announced his intention of at- 
tending the sale of the Hamilton MSS. and buying a 
number of the illuminated examples, if the English 
public would subscribe the money. The English pub- 
lic did not respond. Whether this was from indiffer- 
ence to illuminated MSS. and a conviction that they 
were as well deposited in one place as another, a de- 
crease of confidence in Mr. Ruskin, or deficient publi- 
cation of the great art critic's intention, docs not ap- 
pear. The MSS. have all gone in block to Prussia ; 
but it is understood that that government, is not un- 
willing to part with certain examples, if ours, or per- 
haps yours, cares to negotiate for them. 

Our School of Art Wood-carving has begun a system 
of teaching by correspondence. It remains to be 
proved if this will be practicable. I question it. To 
' teach wood-carving by parcel post might be more fea- 
sible, the pupil transmitting his or her first attempts to 
be seen of the professor, and receiving them back with 
criticism and advice. 



Those who are interested in the dissemination of 
skill in drawing among the lower classes will be glad 
to learn that an effort made at the London School 
Board — the administrators of our primary education 
rate — to void the appointment of an Instructor of Dravv- 
ingin the person of Mr. Ablett— to whose qualifications 
I alluded in a recent letter"— has been defeated. 

The season of salutation cards has set in. A feature 
of this year's issues is a set designed by Royal Acade- 
micians ; these are generally pronounced to be no great 
success. The firm which first organized a competition 
of designs for these articles have recanted, and publish 
their conviction, probably a just one, that artist judges 
are less capable than the publishers themselves of 
selecting meritorious — or if not that, salable — designs. 
Some idea of the extent of the Christmas card traffic 
may be gathered from the fact that in the year 1880 
one firm alone issued six millions of cards from designs 
of one artist. 

One of our " characters" in the art world, the literary 
world, in the world ecclesiastical, and the legal world, 
is Sir Edmund Beckett. Sir Edmund is a diocesan 
chancellor (a functionary of ecclesiastical law, proba- 
bly unknown to your readers, and not worth inquiring 
about), a parliamentary counsel, an amateur architect, 





DESIGN FOR PEN-AND-INK DECORATION, 

a writer on big bells and clocks which strike upon 
them, an " astronomer without mathematics," and a 
writer of letters to The Times of which you cannot read 
six lines, whatever the signature he adopts, without say- 
ing, "that is Sir Edmund Beckett." Sir Edmund is 
uniformly amusing, not always profound. He has been 
telling the world, in a speech at St. Albans, (where, as 
sole restorer of the Abbey, he is in constant hot water), 
that architects are not artists ; and that to be an artist 
a man must " do something with his fingers." Sir 



Edmund was no doubt led into this extremely incautious 
definition by his chronic anxiety to make a point 
against architects ; you may imagine how effectually he 
has been sat upon by the professional papers. He 
talked, in truth, a great deal of not unpleasant non- 
sense. An architect, he complained, " did not do any- 
thing with his fingers ;" he • ' produced no result ;" he 
simply — mark the " simply "— told people how they 
were to lay out a work. There were a great number 
of people who claimed the title of artist with much 
better reason than architects. Who were artists ? 
Painters and sculptors were, no doubt ; singers were 
called so, and even tailors ; he was not sure but that, 
when they had good subjects to work upon, very un- 
like him, (laughter, Sir Edmund not being by any 
means a thin man), tailors produced more successful 
results than architects generally. To knock over such 
assertions as these would be so easy and so enjoyable 
a task that 1 refrain, and leave it to your readers as a 
pleasant exercise. 

Not so the architectural papers. They all began to 
spit fire at Sir Edmund, no doubt to his great enjoy- 
ment ; and one of them, in its anxiety to damage Sir 
Edmund, fastened upon a further remaik of his that 
nature never copied herself, that there were millions of 
leaves on a tree and no two alike. Therefore, he 
argued, vary your patterns in repetition. To this it 
was objected that nature did not produce identity of 
form in leaves and the like because she could not ; she 
tried ; but wind, rain, insects, and accidents varied her 
symmetry, and foiled her intentions. Art, therefore, 
should aim at achieving the perfect uniformity which 
nature did not, but would if she could. This might be 
an allowable argument, perhaps, if it did not overlook 
the fact that wind, and rain, and insects, if not also ac- 
cidents, are parts of nature. 

On the whole, you will see that we have not had an 
altogether other than lively opening of our art season 
this autumn. These speeches on art topics are inci- 
dental, mostly to prize distribution days at art schools, 
and others of them are coming on. 

John Crowdy. 



